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declaration that "nothing of value to the human race" has yet been 
produced — in art, in mechanical development, in literature, in 
science — by the Negro mind, or he perhaps forgets the paintings 
by Tanner, which have been exhibited "on the line" in Parisian 
galleries, the poems and charming southern stories of Paul Dun- 
bar, the "lyric prose" of Professor DuBois, the writings of Alex- 
andre Dumas, the patent brake device of a Negro which is in 
present use on the elevated roads of New York — one of numer- 
ous inventions by the same man — or the personal power and 
eloquence, the educational and administrative achievement of Mr. 
Booker Washington, just to mention a few things which come at 
once to mind. Also we think most people will agree with us in 
thinking that building, carpentry and similar skilled work is pro- 
duced at least partly by mind and it is assuredly of value to the 
human race. 

In view of these facts we must conclude that Mr. Page fails to 
live up to the aspirations of his preface. We do not doubt his wish 
to deal candidly with his subject, but we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that he lacks the unbiased mind which would enable him to do 
so. His statements are too sweeping and are not supported in all 
cases by the actual facts, as has, we believe, been shown. All this 
does not make Mr. Page's stories less delightful, but there can be 
no question that it completely discredits his book on "The Negro" 
and rules it out of the class of books which can be considered to 
contribute anything of value to the discussion of the Negro 
Problem. 

Isabel Eaton. 
New York City. 

The United States and Porto Rico : With Special Reference 
to the Problems arising out of our Contact with the Spanish- 
American Civilization. By L. S. Rowe, Ph. D., Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1904. Pp. 271. 

There can be no question as to the honesty of the intention of 
the "Administration" and of the American people at large so to 
govern the dependent territories derived from Spain, as best to 
subserve the interests of their respective populations. Any 
benefit that this country is to receive from their possession, 
whether by way of increased commerce and new fields for the 
employment of capital, or by enhanced prestige in world politics, 
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will be, and is desired to be, but incidental. Furthermore, urged 
on by its own peculiar political traditions, the United States has, 
from the beginning, taken the position that the welfare of these 
insular peoples may best be advanced by educating them as rap- 
idly as possible in the art of self-government. In carrying out 
this purpose, admittedly a very difficult one because of the political 
characteristics and history of the peoples concerned, our coun- 
try, by the exercise of what we must grant to be a very con- 
siderable amount of political self-restraint, has, to a degree, 
deliberately sacrificed immediate administrative efficiency in order 
to secure the politically educative effect of placing a certain 
amount of governmental responsibility upon the natives them- 
selves. Thus in Porto Rico the inhabitants have, since the estab- 
lishment of civil government there under the Foraker Act, been 
allowed to elect their own lower legislative chamber, and to have 
a minority representation in the council or upper house. In 
addition, they have retained in their own hands the entire ad- 
ministration of local affairs, subject only to the supervision of 
the central or "insular" government. Also, as is well known, 
steps are being taken as rapidly as possible to endow the Filipinos 
with substantially similar privileges. In carrying out this self- 
imposed task, it is, of course, in the highest degree necessary 
that the American people should have an accurate knowledge of 
the elements of the problem which they have to solve, and to meet 
this need, so far at least as Porto Rico is concerned, the work 
under review has been prepared, and excellently does it realize its 
aim. To the advanced student who is perhaps interested in the 
more technical and special details of our colonial problem, the 
work may prove disappointing; but for the general intelligent 
reading public, it does all that a work of its comparative brevity 
could do. Lucidly, concisely, and accurately it not only explains 
the steps by which the transition from military to civil government 
was effected, the constitutional relations between the island and 
the United States as defined by the Supreme Court, and the 
political machinery, insular and municipal, that has been estab- 
lished, but in so doing makes plain the conditions that have 
controlled the policies that have been pursued, and the difficulties 
that have been, and still have to be, met. One important fact 
the work makes especially plain, a fact that possibly the American 
people do not sufficiently recognize, and that is, that the very 
crux of the colonial problem lies not so much in the establishment 
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of a central or "insular" government as in the provision of satis- 
factory local institutions. For it is after all the local governments 
which most often and most directly touch the people, and which 
therefore should be most closely adapted to their peculiar char- 
acteristics and needs. In Porto Rico the eminently wise policy 
has been pursued of placing the responsibility for good local 
administration primarily upon the Porto Ricans themselves. Only 
in cases of misuse or non-use of the powers thus granted does the 
insular government interpose with its veto or correcting com- 
mand. Thus this very power which is reserved by the central 
government, which, through the governor and council, is under 
the control of the Americans, operates as an instrument to point 
out and compel the recognition of honest, efficient principles in 
the exercise of political powers. In conclusion, it should be said 
that Professor Rowe has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for 
obtaining an accurate knowledge of the subject with which he has 
dealt, having served as a member of the commission to revise and 
compile the laws of Porto Rico, and as chairman of the Porto 
Rican code commission. 

W. W. WlLLOUGHBY. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

An Unwritten Chapter in the History of Education : being 
the History of the Society for the Education of the Poor of 
Ireland, generally known as the Kildare Place Society, 181 1- 
1831. By H. Kingsmill Moore, D. D. London : Macmillan & 

Co. Pp. xxii, 350. 

Dr. Moore is right in believing that his book deals with a move- 
ment which has been generally forgotten, and we are grateful to 
him for his appreciative and interesting account of this early at- 
tempt to provide elementary education in Ireland. 

The Kildare Place Society was founded in 181 1 on a very 
wide basis. "Members of the Irish Church, Roman Catholics, and 
Nonconformists joined hands, and labored zealously together for 
the common good." (P. 4.) The work undertaken had a wide 
scope, and touched every kind of school need. "Their books at 
the reduced rates, which barely covered the cost of production, 
were available everywhere. Their Training School was thrown 
open to properly recommended teachers, no matter what their 
schools, provided they or their patrons were willing to pay their 
share of the expense. Their inspectors were encouraged to visit 



